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WHERE DID CAESAR DEFEAT THE USIPETES AND 

TENCTERI? 



By Arthur Tappan Walker 
University of Kansas 



In the fourth book of his Gallic War Caesar tells us that two 
German tribes, the Usipetes and Tencteri, crossed the Rhine in 
the territory of the Menapii and were routed by Caesar at a spot 
from which the survivors fled to the junction of the Meuse and 
the Rhine, therefore of course somewhere near that junction. 
But Mr. Holmes, in his Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, pp. 689-706, 
follows Merivale, Long, Von Goler, and others in locating the 
defeat near the junction of the Moselle and the Rhine, that is, 
somewhere near Coblenz. Mr. Holmes' authority is beginning 
to bring this view into our American school editions. Other junc- 
tions of rivers have been proposed, but no such suggestion has 
won sufficient approval to make it worth discussing. 

The manuscripts agree perfectly in naming the confluence of 
the Meuse and the Rhine. Mr. Holmes, while accepting the other 
confluence, says: "Our decision flatly contradicts the MSS. of 
the Commentaries. We must assume either that Caesar wrote 
Mosae when he meant Mosellae, or that he wrote Mosellae, but 
that some blundering copyist put Mosae instead." This decision 
of Mr. Holmes is based on what he regards as insuperable difficul- 
ties in Caesar's narrative if we accept the manuscript reading of 
this passage. My purpose is to show that not one of these diffi- 
culties is real, and that the defeat therefore took place where 
the manuscripts put it, near the confluence of the Meuse and the 
Rhine. Napoleon locates it definitely "on the river Niers, in the 
plains of Goch," not, as Mr. Holmes erroneously says, eight miles 
north or northwest of that point. Goch seems to me entirely 
reasonable, but the data do not permit such accuracy. Therefore 
in defending Napoleon's general account of the campaign I do 
not commit myself to a defense of that exact spot. 
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Because my paper is necessarily a sweeping criticism of Mr. 
Holmes' discussion of this question, I wish to preface it by an 
expression of sincere admiration for his work. It is superfluous 
to say that no student of Caesar can escape the deepest obligation 
to him. Even when one is forced to disagree with his conclusions, 
Mr. Holmes usually, by his fair and accurate statement of the 
evidence, has himself furnished the grounds on which one may 
base his own conclusion. But his treatment of this question 
seems to me both careless and unfair, and his second edition gives 
no evidence of a thorough-going revision of it. 

Mr. Holmes speaks of the whole question as "the most com- 
plicated and difficult that Caesar's memoirs present," but it 
seems to me that most of the complexity has been put into it 
by the commentators, and chiefly by Mr. Holmes. The main 
action took place in a little-known, flat, and featureless locality, 
where there were probably no towns of any size; therefore Caesar 
gives no topographical data except the confluence. But his story 
is plain and straight-forward, unless one misinterprets one sen- 
tence. The facts essential for our purpose are as follows: 

The Germans crossed the Rhine "not far from the sea." 
Mr. Holmes and Napoleon agree that this was a few miles above 
the island of the Batavi. They spent the winter among the 
Menapii, near the point of crossing. Certain Gallic tribes, recog- 
nizing the military value of such allies, offered them lands. "Qua 
spe adducti Germani latius iam vagabantur," and had reached 
the territories of the Eburones and Condrusi, that is, the neighbor- 
hood of Liege; but most of the cavalry went on a raid west of the 
Meuse. The meaning of "latius vagabantur" is to be discussed 
later. Napoleon understands that the Germans merely sent out 
reconnoitering parties, the main body remaining among the 
Menapii; in which case there is no difficulty. Caesar concentrated 
his army, perhaps at Amiens, and marched toward the Germans, 
probably crossing the Meuse a little north of Liege. When he 
was three or four days march from them, German envoys met 
him and asked for lands. Caesar refused them land in Gaul, but 
said they might settle among the Ubii, for there were Ubian en- 
voys in his camp asking for help against the Suebi, and he would 
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give them orders. The envoys of the Usipetes and Tencteri asked 
him to halt for three days so that they might consult their chiefs, 
but Caesar refused, believing that they were trying to gain time 
for the return of their cavalry. Then follows in Chapter 10 a 
description of the Meuse, the Rhine, and their confluence; but 
the chapter is of doubtful authenticity. When Caesar was about 
twelve miles from the Germans, the envoys returned and asked 
three days truce for the purpose of sending envoys to the Ubii, 
promising to settle among the Ubii if the latter should consent. 
Caesar agreed to a truce for the rest of the day and to a further 
conference on the next day. But a treacherous attack on his 
cavalry led him to make a still more treacherous attack on the 
German camp the next day. The fugitives, pursued by cavalry, 
fled to the confluence of the Meuse and the Rhine, threw them- 
selves into the water, and there perished. 

Where was the confluence of the Meuse and the Rhine in 
Caesar's day? The answer to this question is important, because 
one of the chief objections to locating the battle near this con- 
fluence is the proposal of the Germans to send envoys to the Ubii 
and back in three days. The Ubii possessed the eastern bank 
of the Rhine, and Mr. Holmes believes their northern frontier 
lay between Bonn and Cologne, some 70 miles in a direct line from 
Goch, nearly 60 miles from the point at which the proposal was 
made. The farther northwest we place the confluence the greater 
the difficulty. The Rhine divides at what Caesar's Chapter 10 
calls the island of the Batavi, and its southern branch was called 
the Vacalus, the modern Waal. The Waal and the Meuse flow 
roughly parallel for a considerable distance, and today they join 
at Gorkum, perhaps 40 miles in a straight line from the sea. But 
Gorkum is too far from Goch to have been reached by the fugi- 
tives; so that if we place the confluence there we must put the 
battlefield some 20 or 25 miles northwest of Napoleon's location 
and must increase the proposed ride of the envoys by the same 
distance. But the junction was probably not at Gorkum in 
Caesar's day. 

The full discussion of this preliminary question is the one 
inherently complicated and difficult part of the whole. The fiat, 
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alluvial country shows traces of old river-beds, a study of which 
leads investigators to divergent beliefs. The confluence is de- 
scribed in Chapter 10, but the text of the description is confused 
and has been variously restored by the editors. And, to cap the 
climax, the authenticity of the whole chapter is disputed on many 
grounds. 

Fortunately, so far as concerns our purpose, the complicated 
discussion of these points is a mere smoke screen. The chapter is 
probably an interpolation, but an early one; therefore it at least 
describes the confluence as it was not long after Caesar's time. 
Although the editors give many readings of the passage which 
describes the confluence, Mr. Holmes concludes his discussion of 
the text by saying: "Whatever reading we adopt, unless it be 
Nipperdey's conjecture, the interpolator places the junction, or 
a junction, of the Meuse and the Waal at a point about 80 Roman 
miles from the sea." However unsatisfactory the evidence of 
the old river-beds may be, one certain fact is that for a long period 
prior to a great flood in 1856 there was a junction at Fort St. 
Andries, some 60 miles from the sea in a straight line. Allowing 
for the windings of the river, this corresponds with the statement 
of Chapter 10 that the confluence was not more than 80 Roman 
miles from the sea. Mr. Holmes concludes his discussion of this 
point with the grudging admission that the Meuse "may have 
been linked to the Waal at Fort St. Andries as well" as at Gorkum. 
I should go further. Since there was a junction there for a long 
time, since a description of about Caesar's time puts one there- 
abouts, and since that point meets the requirements of Caesar's 
story, I think the junction was probably there. At any rate, I 
can not follow Mr. Holmes in considering the necessity of putting 
it there an objection to accepting the reading of Caesar's manu- 
scripts. 

On pp. 701 ff. Mr. Holmes sums up what he regards as the 
vital points of his discussion. He there states six objections to 
locating the rout near the junction of the Meuse and the Rhine, 
of which four seem to him "serious." In the preceding paragraph 
I have given my opinion of one which he does not regard as seri- 
ous. The other is: "We are obliged to assume that when Dion 
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Cassius said that the Germans invaded the country of the Treveri, 
he either included the Condrusi and Eburones among the Treveri 
or simply made a blunder." But I turn one page and find him 
saying, in another connection, "Dion, whose authority is nil, 
merely says," etc. I believe the way is now clear for a discussion 
of the four "serious" objections. 

The first is that in Chapter 15 Caesar would have spoken of the 
junction of the Meuse and the Vacalus, not the Meuse and the 
Rhine, if he had meant that junction. Why? Because in Chapter 
10 he has told us that the southern branch of the Rhine is called 
Vacalus. Now it is immaterial for my purpose whether Caesar 
wrote Chapter 10 or not: I merely insist that he either did or did 
not. Whoever wrote it must, I think, have believed that the 
rout took place near that junction; and if Caesar wrote it I should 
consider the whole question settled. I should then point out that 
in Chapter 10 Caesar had called the Vacalus "pars ex Rheno" 
and might therefore refer to it later as the Rhine. But Mr. Holmes 
believes that Caesar did not write Chapter 10. In that case 
Caesar nowhere mentions the Vacalus. Even supposing he knew 
the name, why should he use it without explanation for Roman 
readers who certainly did not know it? 

Mr. Holmes' second serious objection is based on 6, 4: "Qua 
spe adducti Germani latius iam vagabantur et in fines Eburonum 
et Condrusorum, qui sunt Treverorum clientes, pervenerant." 
As was said before, this means that some or all of the Germans, 
except the cavalry, had reached the neighborhood of Liege. If 
we understand, with Mr. Holmes, that the main body reached 
that point, we meet the difficulty that, although nothing is said 
of their further movements, the rout occurred either among the 
Menapii or near Coblenz. Mr. Holmes states his objection to the 
northern location as follows: "We are obliged to assume that the 
Germans retreated before Caesar, or on receiving the first news 
of his approach, from the positions which they had taken up in the 
territories of the Eburones and Condrusi to the country of the 
Menapii, which they had recently left; unless indeed we accept 
General Creuly's desperate theory, that those who had penetrated 
into the territories of the Eburones and Condrusi were only a 
reconnoitring party." 
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I shall give a reason for accepting General Creuly's "desperate 
theory"; but first I wish to point out that, if we accept Mr. 
Holmes' interpretation, it is at least equally difficult to understand 
how and why the Germans got near Coblenz. They had to cross 
the Ardennes forest, where Napoleon says there are no traces of 
ancient roads; and the country into which they went was admit- 
tedly broken and unproductive, incapable of furnishing supplies 
to such a multitude. If they were retreating, they were going 
directly away from the most efficient part of their fighting strength, 
their cavalry, and into a country where it could not operate 
effectively if it rejoined them. If they were thinking of recrossing 
the Rhine they might much better have gone back to the point 
at which they crossed originally. If, in accordance with a pre- 
determined plan, they were moving into land which they expected 
to occupy, they had made a poor choice of location and were 
taking a strange route to get there. Mr. Holmes tries to disguise 
this latter point by saying, "First, we see the German hosts march- 
ing southward into the district of Condroz and the neighboring 
country of the Eburones. A few marches further southward 
would bring them to the neighborhood of Coblenz." To appre- 
ciate this one must look at a map, preferably Mr. Holmes' own 
map. The district of Condroz lies southwest of Liege, just where 
Mr. Holmes puts the Condrusi. If the Germans marched from 
the Menapii to the Condrusi, then toward Coblenz, they turned 
more than a right angle, probably an angle of 110°. 

But I do not believe the main body ever left the Menapii. 
Napoleon follows General Creuly in believing that only recon- 
noitring parties went out, and that certainly seems a sensible 
thing for the Germans. "Latius vagabantur" seems a strange 
expression for what must have been a pretty direct march of some 
80 miles from the Menapii to Liege. I think Mr. Holmes failed 
to consider a parallel expression in 1, 2, 4. Caesar has there 
named the barriers which hemmed in the Helvetii and says, "His 
rebus fiebat ut et minus late vagarentur." Those words certainly 
mean that the Helvetii were restricted in sending out raiding 
parties. Since "minus late vagarentur" surely refers to sending 
out parties, "latius vagabantur" should, or at least may, refer 
to the same thing. Then the passage gives no trouble. 
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The third serious objection is based on the proposal to send 
envoys to the Ubii and get their reply in three days. Mr. Holmes 
says: "Assuming, with Napoleon, that when the German con- 
voys asked for three days grace they were at Straelen, the dis- 
tance, in a straight line, to the frontier of the Ubii and back was 
not less than 100 miles, which, if the envoys had meant what 
they said, their mounted messengers might have covered in 
three days. But this calculation assumes that the chiefs of 
the Ubii would have been found waiting on their northern frontier, 
and that the business of negotiation could have been settled 
off-hand, both of which assumptions are absurd." And in sum- 
ming up he says we are obliged to assume that the German envoys 
"were offering to perform a manifest impossibility, and that, 
unless they were talking wildly, their sole object was to gain 
time, — in which case they would surely have asked for more than 
three days, unless indeed they knew that their cavalry would 
rejoin them within that time." 

The desire of the Germans to ascertain the feelings of the Ubii 
was perfectly natural, and I see no reason to doubt that they made 
the request in good faith. If, however, they were merely trying 
to gain time, they must have been too shrewd to offer to perform 
a manifest impossibility. Therefore, whatever our opinion of 
their good faith, it must be shown that their plan was feasible 
from a point near Goch. 

The time needed for the actual ride seems exaggerated by Mr. 
Holmes in this discussion. He concedes that the Germans might 
have ridden 100 miles in three days. But on p. 207 of his first 
edition he tells us that Archibald Forbes once rode 110 miles in 
20 hours. The United States Cavalry Drill Regulations says that 
a body of cavalry in good condition can march SO miles a day for 
several successive days. Articles by Major Henry Romeyn in 
the Outlook for 1904 and by Captain Charles King in Volume 16 
of the Cosmopolitan will convince anyone that picked men and 
horses could have covered the distance to the Ubii in one day, 
even though that distance seems to be somewhat greater than Mr. 
Holmes makes it. The second day could then have been devoted 
to the conference, and the return ride could have been made on the 
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third day. I even believe that at the close of the first day the 
envoys would have been in excellent condition for the truth-reveal- 
ing drunk which Tacitus tells us was a necessary part of all grave 
deliberations among the ancient Germans. 

But this assumes that the chiefs of the Ubii would have been 
found waiting near their northwestern frontier, and Mr. Holmes 
says this is absurd. I think Mr. Holmes failed to see the impor- 
tance of one fact. At their first interview, three days before the 
Germans offered to send envoys to the Ubii, Caesar told the 
envoys that Ubian envoys were in his camp, complaining about 
the Suebi and asking his assistance (8, 3). In Chapter 16 Caesar 
tells us further that the Ubian envoys offered to supply boats 
to transport his army across the Rhine. Therefore the envoys 
of the Usipetes and Tencteri knew that they could learn from the 
Ubian envoys where the chiefs could be found; and I think it fair 
to assume that those chiefs were waiting near the Rhine and their 
northwestern frontier, because their envoys might return at any 
time with word that Caesar was approaching and would want the 
boats at once. Therefore I fail to see any difficulty whatever in 
the proposal to send envoys to the Ubii. 

Mr. Holmes' fourth serious difficulty is that Napoleon's 
location of the rout is some 70 miles from the point at which 
Caesar built his bridge, and that Caesar says nothing of "a. long 
march up the Rhine." But no one supposes that the German 
camp was on the Rhine, so that on any hypothesis Caesar marched 
some miles without mentioning it; and that Caesar thought a 
march of 70 miles worth recording seems to me absurd. Mr. 
Holmes himself points out that if the battle was fought near 
Coblenz Caesar must have made a long march across the Ardennes 
without mentioning it. Therefore the difficulty is equally great 
in either case. Apparently feeling the weakness of this objection 
Mr. Holmes tries to strengthen it in two ways. In summing up 
he says: "We are obliged to assume that, after the defeat of the 
Germans, the Ubii asked Caesar to march at least 70 miles up the 
valley of the Rhine and to cross the river into their territory; that 
he did so; that he then marched northward again into the country 
of the Sugambri; that he then marched southward again into the 
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country of the Ubii; and all this in spite of the fact that his narra- 
tive leaves on our minds the impression that he crossed the 
Rhine near the spot where he had defeated the Germans." I 
admit that if one adds up these marches the total is rather impres- 
sive; but the statement is fallacious. Caesar made the marches 
from the Ubii to the Sugambri and back in any case, but they 
were longer on Mr. Holmes' hypothesis than on Napoleon's. 
They have nothing whatever to do with the case, and Mr. Holmes 
might just as reasonably have asked us to add in the march from 
the bridge to his sailing point for Britain, as he actually did in his 
first edition. His other attempt to make the 70 miles seem impres- 
sive appears in the following statement: "The Ubii ask Caesar 
to bring his army into their country; and it is hardly credible that 
they should have expected him to march 90 Roman miles before 
he could cross the Rhine." But the Ubii did just that thing, 
whatever Mr. Holmes thinks of their boldness. The statement is 
another result of his failure to notice the time when the Ubian 
envoys went to him. Those envoys were with him and had made 
their request at the time of Caesar's first conference with the 
envoys of the Usipetes and Tencteri. We do not know the place 
of meeting, but it must have been at about the time Caesar crossed 
the Meuse, and that is about 90 miles from the Rhine. More- 
over, we can not suppose that they had happened in on that very 
day. Since they can not have known of his movements it seems 
reasonable to conjecture that they had been sent to the council 
which Caesar called before he began his march; and that would 
mean that they asked him to march at least 250 miles. 

Although I have now discussed all the objections which Mr. 
Holmes thought worthy of a place in his summary of vital points, 
I must still mention his concluding statement: "Of one thing I 
am sure: — the Germans did not flee to the confluence of the 
Waal and the Meuse. For they would have fled, not westward 
to Fort St. Andries or Gorkum, but to the nearest point of the 
Waal." But remember that the Germans were entirely without 
leaders and were taken by surprise. Their movement was a des- 
perate flight, not a planned retreat. Napoleon believes that 
Caesar's camp was on the Niers, eight miles up-stream from the 
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Germans, "since, to the north of the Roer, there exists, between 
the Rhine and the Meuse, no other watercourse but the Niers." 
If so, the attack was delivered from the southeast, and the terror- 
stricken rabble naturally fled northwest. Evidently the fugitives 
might have reached the Waal before its junction with the Meuse, 
and doubtless some did so. But those who knew what their fate 
would be if they plunged into the river would bear off to the west 
till they were caught in the angle of the two rivers. 

I have now attempted to answer every objection to the north- 
ern location which anyone could consider worth discussing. I 
think no one has ever given any positive argument for locating 
the rout near Coblenz. If I have answered the objections success- 
fully, there is no argument of any kind for rejecting the unanimous 
reading of the manuscripts. The Germans fled to the junction 
of the Meuse and the Rhine. 



